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POSITION AND PROBLEMS 


"Tills (’()( \ l R) ii'ifli its i HsI it iitioNs is the lirou;! hcrittia^r of thr 
Itcofilr ii'/io iiilinhit it. It is /in fuiolcitt t/ifit .sonu //iv /// thr States and 
some in /iritisli India, hat all ahhr liartahr oj it s i nit me and rhann tri. 
IIV tiK id I hint tir^i'thry h\ bonds of blood and fridini^ no less than of 
sett interest. Sine can seo^reoate ns into seonients: //o iniinhsalde barriers 
ran be set nji betii'een ns. / sn^^^^est that it is, t hei efore, better for ns to 
make ia\rs siltni!^ toiiether as friends than to make treaties as aliens." 

- SxRDAK \'\i I \i;miii \i P\ri !,. 


On an avcra<;c one out of four Indians 
lives in the States. A look at the map 
of India will show the elose juxtaposition 
of the States and Indian territory. 
Kashmir lies in the extreme north and 
extends to the Pamirs on one sitle anti to 
Tibet on the other and touches the Punjal) 
on the Indian side. At the southern tip 
of the Peninsula are situated Travancore 
and Cochin. A little above lies Mysore. 
On the tableland of the Deccan stretches 


Hyderabad linking North India with 
the South. It is bounded by Madras, 
Hombay and the Central Provinces. In 
the east the disjointed states of what 
was called the Eastern States Agency 
are inters})ersed with Indian territory. 
In the west there are Haroda and the 
Kathiawar and Gujerat States, and in 
the south-west Kolhapur and the Deccan 
States. Spread over Centra! India are 
Indore, (jwalior, Bhopal, and the Bun- 









htisinn'n Sin- 


clclkhand and Piaghclkliand wStatcs sur¬ 
rounded by Indian territory on all sides. 
The Sikh States of Patiala, Nahha, Jind, 
Fariilkot and Kapurthala are surrounded 
by the [)rovince of East Punjab. Between 
the States of Central India and Pakistan 
are the Rajputana Stales of Mevvar, Jai¬ 
pur, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Alwar, Bikaner 
and others. 

A glance at the map of India will 
show that, with a few e xceptions, such as 
Travancore, Cochin and the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the island of Cutch, 
the Indian States are ‘‘an almost con¬ 
tinuous chain of land-locked territories 
down the spine of India".* 

Independently of India they can have 
no export or import trade. Hiey are 
islands within India, and in the nature 
of things iind an -round co-operation 

K. K. K. Sliiisiii Indidu Shdrs. 


with India necessary as well as prohtal)le. 

They cover an area of 645,ooo sep 
miles as against the 6.>r,()()() sep miles of 
the ITovinces. It is generally estimated 
that the States enjoying full powers 
and the non-jurisdictit)nal talukas and 
thanas together numl)er 584. I’hey vary 
widely in size, population, revenue and 
level of internal administration. Their 
jK>pulation is about pi million while the 
population of the Indian Dominion is 
roughly 51 S million. Thus wdiereas the 
States occuj^' 50 5^^ Indian territory, 
their people comprise of the 

Indian j)oj)ulation. 

The States range from Hyderabad with 
a |)opulalion of million and an 

annual revenue of 100 million rupees to 
Bilbari with a population of 27 and an 
annual revenue of 80 ruj)ees. Of the 
28:5 Kathiawar States, excluding the nine 
richer States of Bhavanagar, (aitch, 
Dharangadhra, (iondal, Junagarh, Morvi, 



Navanj^ar and Porbandar, 274 States 
had a total revenue of about i lakhs 
of rupees. This sum had to maintain 
274 ruling families and was ex])ected 
to run 274 separate, semi-independent 
administrations. The total area of these 
28:5 States is about ^2,000 sq. miles and 
their total pojnilation four million. This 
provides the people ol Kathiawar (ex¬ 
cluding the larger states) with one 
separate state for every 25 square miles 
or every 500 heads of population. 

Furthermore, if the revenues of some 
171 of these smaller states are added up, 
they amount to Rs. 650,ooo with an 
average of Rs. 4,813 as the annual 
revenue tor each state. This meagre sum 
is supposed to meet the exjienses of 
administration and other necessary func¬ 
tions of the Slate. 

\[\xn before India became free, there 
was a strong feeling in the country that 
these small states and estates were a relic 
of feudal days, and ought to be abolished 


as separate [xilitical entities. In a free 
India, their separate existence was 
thought to be politically undesirable and 
economically impracticable. There was 
no alternative for these tiny states and 
estates but to merge with the neigli- 
bouring areas. 

In 1931, Loril Irwin as Viceroy of 
India, in a confidential memorandum, 
urged the Princes to put their houses in 
order and maintain a certain minimum 
standard of administration. In 19^9, at 
the Ludhiana Session of the States 
Peoples ("onference, a resolution wxis 
passed recommending the merger of small 
States with adjacent [)rovinces and the 
union of other States into one large 
administrative unit. The resolution runs 
as follows: 

“It is the considered opinion of the 
(inference that only those States which 
have a po})ulation exceeding two millions 
of souls or revenue exceeding rive million 
rupees, can maintain the standard of 
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administration necessary and suitable for 
being workalde units for the purpose of 
uniting with the provinces in a scheme 
of a free and federated India and tliere- 
fore all States not coming whthin the 
above category should be amalgamated, 
either singly or by groups, with the 
neighbouring provinces for the purpose 
of administration with suitable provisions 
for the reasonable rights and privileges 
of the rulers concerned, and this Con¬ 
ference, therefore, ree]uests the National 
Congress to ap[)oint a ('ommittee of 
Inquiry for the purpose of finding ways 
and means to facilitate such amal¬ 
gamation.” 


their resources so as to discharge their 
obligations as modern States. 

In 1939, the Political Department 
issued a circular asking all States with 
an annual revenue of less than twa) 
millions to form regional confederations. 
In reply to this, the Princes submittetl a 
memorandum in which they insisted that 
grouping of States should be voluntary, 
and that no conditions or restrictions 
should be imposed regarding the main¬ 
tenance of police forces or the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. They were, above all, 
keen on maintaining unaltered the rights 
of the grouped states vis-a-vis each other. 

By far the most important develop¬ 
ment affecting the Princely Order took 
place in 1946 when a merger scheme was 
proposed by the (Town Representative, 

./ .s//\ Xutra hriclc 



Later still Lord Linlithgow openly 
exhorted the Princes on the same lines, 
^ the smaller States to pool 






Lord Wavcll, under wliicli smaller States 
were to he integrated with the neigh- 
hoLiring higger ones with which they had 
geographical, economic and political affi¬ 
nities. The higger States were apprised 
of the details of the scheme and so also 
the units to he attached. These collec¬ 
tively covered an area of over 7,()o() sq. 
miles with a j)opulation of over 8()(),(K)() 
and an annual revenue of more than 
seven million rupees. 

The comm u n i q uc a n n o u n c i n g 
said: 

"H. K. The (>rown Re[)resentalive has, 
for a long period, hatl under intensive 
review the perplexing political and admi¬ 
nistrative problems which arise from the 
existence, in Western India and (lujerat, 
though they arc usually referred to as 
of literally hundreds of small units which 
‘semi-jurisdictionar or ‘non-jurisdictionar 


estates or talukas, do actually fall within 
the category of ‘Indian States’. Owing 
to the slenderness of their individual re¬ 
sources and general aversion to neigh- 
hourly co-operation, there has arisen, in 
this part of India, geographical, admi¬ 
nistrative and economic fragmentation on 
a scale unknown anywhere else in the 
country. In the great majority of these 
units the revenue, which often has to he 
divided among numerous shareholders, 
harely suffices for the [)rivale needs of 
the falukdars and shareholders, and the 
amenities provided for their subjects 
under the supervision of the local poli¬ 
tical authorities are, therefore, sadly 
circumscribed. In short, the survey of 
the Crown Representative has fully estab¬ 
lished that, without some drastic sim[)li- 
fication of existing arrangements, any 
kind of co-ordinated develo[)ment of the 
countryside or any form of real progress 
is impossible.’' 
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The commiuiiquc also refers to the 
discussion of the problem in the period 
preceding the 19^5 Act, and says that 
the Maharaja of I^aroda, to whom many 
of the small units in Western India and 
(/ujerat were tributary, put forward pro¬ 
posals to bring these tributaries into 
closer relation with the Haroda State. 

Later a fresh a[)proach to tlie |)rol)lem 
w'as made on a w'ider basis with a view' 
to affording the other larger states an 
oj)[)ortunity of assuming similar respon¬ 
sibilities in respect ol units which had 
geographical, economic and political 
affinities with them. 

The states to which these small units 
were to be attached were required to 
admit the inhabitants of attached areas 
to the benehls of administrative ameni¬ 
ties, such as secondary and technical 
education and medical treatment, on the 
same terms as their owm subjects, and to 


provide hospitals, schools, roads and other 
amenities, where these were beyond the 
capacity of the local resources. 

The ultimate test of ffiness for the 
survival of any State, in Lord WavelTs 
opinion, w'as the capacity to secure the 
w'elfare of its sul)jects; and he regarded 
the proposed merger of these small states 
as a suitable solution. Experience had 
shown that the units with wdiich he was 
concerned, not only wdien unaided, l)Ut 
even when grouped together as thanas 
or under the close supervision of Political 
Agents, w'ere unable to achieve the con¬ 
ditions of administrative efficiency w'hich 
alone could justify the perpetuation of 
any form of hereditary rule. 

The assumption of direct responsibility 
for the necessary reforms, by the Para¬ 
mount Power, was regarded by the 
Crown Representative as impracticable 
because geographical and other factors 




prccliiticci the absorption ol these areas 
into brirish India; and iiirther because 
tlie Political Department was neither an 
administrative organization nor etpiipped 
with the' ret]iiisite machinery and bnan- 
cial resources to look alter tlie adminis¬ 
tration of these units. Moreover, the 
areas concerned were so scattered and 
fragmented as to m.ike it impossil)le to 
bring them under unihed central control. 
These did'iculties could, in the (Town 
Re[)resentative's ()|)inion, ordv be over¬ 
come bv the course on which he had 
decideti, delegation of responsibilitv to 
those who were in the best t)osition to 
discharge it, namelv, the bigger States ol 
Western India and (Tijerat. 

As It ha|)pened, this grouping of the 


smaller with larger States proved un- 
happv and unsuccessful. Not that such 
a [)lan of mergers and unions was not 
urgentlv neetled or desired l)v the people, 
luit the way it was im[)osed on tluni 
[)roved irksome to botli. 

In fact the All-India States IVoples’ 
C'onference reariirmed its resolution (jf 
at Udaipur in ippb, and ag.iin at 
(iw.dior in 1^47, recommending the 
merger ol small States with neighbouring 
larger ones or with adjacent provinces. 

S.ird.ir Patel had thus the sup|)ort both 
of the (k)ngress and the States Peoples' 
('onference for tlie scheme of mergers 
which he lias put into eflect after the 
transfer ol power. 
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FROM PARAMOUNTCY TO NATIONAL PARTNERSHIP 


“/ (ickfiowlcd^r I hr ynidx (Uid u'lllino^ hrlf) irhuh fhr Hulrrs have ff^h’rn 
inr IN if/iplrnirnline; Ihr policy of mlr<^r(iiion and drinorrntisalion. 1 his 
mvolvrd on Ihrn pari ronsidrraldr .saailur and srIi-drniaL i'or all Ihis 
/ ani most oiairful." 


Taking cliargc of the States' Department, 
Sardar Patel reminded the rulers of the 
Indian States of the lesson of history that 

j 

it was owinj; to India’s politieally frag- 
niented condition and the consequent in¬ 
ability of Indians to make a united stand 
that the country had succumbed to succes 
sive waves of invaders. “Our mutual 
conflicts”, said the Sardar, “and inter¬ 
necine quarrels and jealousy have in the 
past been the cause of our downfall and 
of our falling victims to foreign domina¬ 
tion a number of times”. He emphasized 
that India could not afford to fall into 


— SAkDAk \ Ai.i Ai;mmAi Pa nr. 

those errors and pitfalls again. He main¬ 
tained that despite the partition of India 
“a lundamental homogeneity of culture 
and sentiments, reinforced by the com¬ 
pulsive logic of muuial interest, would 
continue to govern us. Much more 
would this be the case with that vast 
majority of the States which owing to 
their geographica contiguity arie in¬ 
dissoluble ties, economic anc cultural, 
must continue to maintain relations of 
mutual friendshi[) and co-of^eration wnth 
the rest of India. The safety and pre¬ 
servation of these States, as well as India, 













dcmanc] unity and mutual co-opcration 
between the diflerent parts," 

It would be most unfair to the 
States were the (iovernment of India 
to leave them in the vaeuum created by 
the withdrawal of l^ritish [lower. Speak¬ 
ing in the Constituent Assembly (Legis¬ 
lative) on December g, 1947, the I)e|)uty 
Prime Minister said; "1 want again to 
makt‘ it clear that there is no intention 
on our part to assume paramountcy in 
any form or shape or to take the [)lacc 
of [)aramountcy. Paramountcy is dead 
and gone and nobody laments or mourns 
it. rhere is no reason, however, to 
think that because paramountcy has dis- 
a[)peared, there is going to be no [)owcr 
'in India. The CJovernment of India 
‘pro|)oses to function as a government and 
will not leave a vacuum or anarchy in 
any part of India, whatever happens. 
That must be imderst(K)d clearly because 
it is neither in the interests of the States 
nor of the States' peo[)le, nor of India." 


l',arlier in a statement on July 5, 1947, 
Sardar Patel had observed: "Now that 
the liritish rule is ending, the demand 
has been made that the States should 
regain their inde[)endence. In so far as 
P)ritisli [laramountcy embodied the sulv 
mission of the States to foreign will, I 
have every sym[)athy with this demand, 
but I do not think it can be their desire 
to utilize this freedom from domination 
in a manner which is injurious to the 
common interest of India or which 
militates against the ultimate [xira- 
mountcy of popular interests and wel¬ 
fare or which results in the abandonment 
of the mutually useful relationship that 
has developed between British India and 
the Indian States during the last century. 
This lias been amply demonstrated by 
the fact that a great majority of the 
Indian States have already come into the 
Constituent Assembly. To those who 
have not done so I say that they should 
join now. The States have already 
accepted the basic principles that for 


defence, foreign affairs, and communica¬ 
tions, they would come into the Indian 
Union. We ask no more of them than 
accession on these three sul)jects in which 
tlie common interests of the country are 
involved. In other matters we would 
scrupulously respect their autonomous 
existence." 

Hus policy of Sardar Patel as head of 
the States Ministry was quite consistent 
with the avowed attitude of the Congress 
which had fought for over sixty years for 
the liberation of India. It was pledged 
to liberate Oie Indian States as well as 
the Indian Provinces. To clarify this 
attitude Sadar Pat^‘l observed: “Hiere 
appears a great d(xd of misunderstanding 
about the attitude of the (Congress towards 
the States. I should like to make it 
clear that it is not the desire of the 
Congress to interfere in any manner 


whatever w'ith the domestic affairs of the 
States. They are no enemies of the 
Princely Order, but, on the other hand, 
wish them and their people under their 
aegis all prosperity, contentment and 
happiness. Nor would it be my policy 
to conduct the relations of the new' 
department with, the States in any 
manner w'hich savours of the domination 
of the one over the other. If there W'ould 
be any domination it w^ould be that of 
mutual interest and w'elfare. We have 
no ulterior motive or selfish interests to 
serve. Our common objective should be 
to understand each other's point of view' 
and come to decisions accej)table to all 
and in the best interests of the country. 
With this object I propose to explore the 
possibility of associating whth the admi¬ 
nistration of the new' department, a 
Standing Committee representative of 
both the States and British India." This 
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was a dear exposition of the policy of 
the Government tcnvarcls the States. 

Most of the States themselves were 
not slow to realizx the need for a new 
and rational relationship between them¬ 
selves and the Indian Union. They 
hoped, as did the Indian Union, that a 
new relationship would obviate the 
vacuum which otherwise would neces¬ 
sarily arise on the lapse of paramountcy. 
Even before the transfer of power took 
place Qn Auj^ust 15, 1947, some 400 
States, including Mysore, (xchin, Udai¬ 
pur, Jaipur, Patiala, Gwalior and Baroda, 
had realized that they could not and 
should not exist in the dangerous void 


pompously called ‘Sovereign Indepen¬ 
dence’; and, their Rulers had wisely 
decided to throw in their lot with the 
Indian Union. They realized also that 
their ancient and traditional forms of 
government would have to l)e radically 
changetl to meet the peo|)le\s demand 
which had grown during the last fifteen 
years into a strong torrent threatening 
the existence of autocratic rule. 

Concluding his statement Sardar 
Patel said: “We are at a momentous 
stage in the history of India. By common 
endeavour we can raise the country to 
a new greatness while lack of unity will 
expose us to fresh calamities. I hope the 




Indian States will hear in mind tliat the 
alternative to co-operation in the general 
interests is anarchy and chaos which will 
overwhelm great and small in a common 
ruin it we arc unahle to act together in 
the minimum of common tasks.” 

Jt is significant that on the same day 
duly 5, 1947), J-im Sahel) of Nawa- 
nagar expressed similar ideas when 
at a meeting of the Confederacy of 
Kathiawar States, in Bombay, he said: 
“We arc Indians first and then princes. 
Verily if India is free, the Princes are 
free. If India is .safe, the Princes are 
.safe. If India is prosperous, the State.; 
are prosperous. If India is honoured, 
every unit is honouretl. Rut if India is 
threatened, what hope have the States' 
If India goes under, who survives.'” 

1 he Rulers saw that the formula 
evolved by Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel for 
the accc-ssion of the states to India pro¬ 
vided just the kind of relief they wanted 
while allowing them the suhstanee of 
their ancestral privileges. Free India had 
been born on Augu.st 15, 1947. The 


Rulers of the states had the foresight to 
recognize the challenge which this event 
symbolized. The States People’s Move¬ 
ment had grown not only in numbers but 
also in consciousnes.;. As Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya pointed out in his Presi¬ 
dential Address in 1947 Gwalior 

Session of the All-India States’ People’s 
('onference, con.sciousness rai.ses hopes 
and hoj)es insf)ire action. The people of 
the states had not only grown conscious 
of their political rights and of the dis¬ 
abilities umler which they suflered, 
but this consciousne.ss had spurred them 
to action. The Rulers could .see that the 
dawn of freedom for India demanded 
a radical change in the government of 
their reespective States. 

Many factors, mainly the imperialist 
hold on India for a century and a half, 
inevitably divided the country into two 
fragments, British India and Indian India. 
This division proved disastrous for the 
millions who, by accident, lived in the 
Indian States. It was an irony that this 
backward part of India was called 
Indian India . Therefore, it was re- 
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frcshinj^ to find more and more Rulei 
realizint^ that there was nothing dero¬ 
gatory or undignified in national part- 
nership with free India. In fact, some 
of the rulers frankly admitted that under 
the shadow of J^ritisli paramountcy they 


had been as good as slaves. The truth is 
that sovereignty is vested in the ruler to 
defend the sovereignty of the, people and 
to ensure liberty, justice, peace and pro¬ 
gress for the toiling masses who alone 
make sovereignty possible as tlie earth 
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MERGERS IN PROVINCES 
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charge their lunclions and ohli^aii 
|>n)[K‘rly. 


together under the Holy Roman Kl.j .... 

As eondilions changed, the small size of 
the units l)ecame a Inndrance to their 
apolitical and economic progress. 'I'hc An illustralion of the highly precarious 

end of the Feudal Age led to the dis- situation of these small units was rc- 

ap[)earance of the Holy Roman Idnpire, cently aflortlcd hv the following incident, 

and to the canergence ol the National On the jHlh October, j (^47, the (iovern 

States in biurope, absorbing smaller ment of India received iniormation frotn 

units. In India, however, in tnost of the Orissa (iovernmenl that the situation 

;the States leudal conditions still prevail. in the neighbouring States in general 

;Bul these cannot continue aiiv longer, was tense, and that in Nilgiri in parti- 

flor is it r-ossilile for small units to dis- cular, there was a general state of lawless- 





ncs«, resulting in systematic looting of 
property, riots and clashes lictween 
various sections of the people. The 
trouble soon spread to tlie neighbour^ 
ing District of Halasore. The situation 
became so grave that the only property 
secure in the State was the [)alaee of the 
Ruler and its immediate precincts which 
were heavily guarded. The Ruler had 
the guards recruited from the Eastern 
States Joint Police Force as the State 
Police was completely ineffective, being 
unable and unwilling to suppress the 
disturbances. The telegraphic and 
postal services had also ceased to 
function. 

On the 2ist October, the District 
Magistrate of IFdasore contacted the 
Ruler who pleaded that the situation had 


gone beyond his control. Rut because 
negotiations were going on between the 
Ruler and the Praja Mandal, the 
Government of Orissa held thiir hand 
in the hope that alTairs would be settled 
satisfactorily. lUit the situation suddenly 
took a turn for the worse on N(3vember 
12, when a serious clash occurred in 
wliich Hre-arms were used and a number 
of persons killed. On the same day 

elsewhere villages were looted and a 

number of houses burnt down. 

It was impossible to wait any longer. 
In order to save the State and the 

neighbouring areas in Orissa from 
anarchy and chaos, it was decided that 
the Indian Government sliould intervene 
and restore law and order in the State. 
The Government of India, therefore, 
reL|Ucsted the Orissa Government to ask 
the District Magistrate of Ikilasore to 
proceed to Nilgiri and take over the 

administration. This was done on 
November 14, with the consent of the 
Ruler. 

A month later, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel issued a statement on the settlement 
with the Rulers of Orissa and Chattisgarh 
States rcL’arding tlie integration of these 
States with the neighbouring provinces. 
'‘I feel that for a correct appreciation of 
this important event,’' said Sardar Patel, 
“it is necessary for me to explain the 
background and the policy underlying 
that settkment. Democratization of the 
admini'aration, which has long been the 
keynote of Congress policy towards the 
States, has l)ecome a pressing problem 
since August 15. The Princes them- 
selves have in many cases begun to 
realize the spirit of the time, and have 
been gradually introducing measures in 





accord with that spirit. d1ic progress has 
been in some States slow, in others it 
has been swift, but everywhere, it has 
l)een sure.'’ 

He ex[)lained the conditions which 
clearly indicate tlie need lor democratiza¬ 
tion. 'dt should be obvious”, he said, 
‘do everyone, however, that even demo¬ 
cracy and democratic institutions can 
function efliciently only where the unit 
10 which these are applied can subsist in 
a fairly autonomous existence. Where, 
on account ol smallness of its size, isola¬ 
tion of its situation, the inseparable link 
with a neighbouring autonomous terri¬ 
tory, be it a Province or a bigger State, 


in practically all econ(.)mic matters of 
everyday life, the inadequacy of resources 
to ojien u[) its economic potentialities, 
the backwardne.^s of its peojde and the 
sheer incapacity to shoulder a self-con¬ 
tained administration, a State is unable to 
afford a modern system of government, 
both denujcratization and integration 
are clearly and unmistakably indicatctl.” 

In llte world ot toilay, where distances 
are fast slirinking and masses are being 
gradually brought into contact with areas 
which havc‘ the latest administrative 
amenities, it is iinpossii)le to post[)one 
any further the introtluction of measures 
which would enable the [People of tlie 
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States to enjoy the same amenities of 
government as the people of the neigli> 
lx)Liring areas. Delay leads to discontent. 
Discontent results in lawlessness. Re¬ 
pression may for a time check the 
popular urge for reform, but it can never 
suppress it. “Indeed^” said Sardar Patel, 
“in many of the States with which I 
had to hold discussions during the last 
two days, large-scale unrest had already 
gripped the people; in others, the rum¬ 
blings of the storm were being heard. In 
such circumstances, after careful and 
anxious thought, I came to the conclu¬ 
sion that for smaller States of this type, 
placed in circumstances which I have 
described, there was no alternative to 
integration and democratization .... I 
have always held to the belief that the 
future of the Princes lies in the service 
of their people and their country, and 
not in the continued assertion or their 


autocracy. In conformity with these 
ideas, I felt that, on release from an in^ 
crcasingly onerous and awkward respon¬ 
sibility, but at the same time with their 
personal position and that of the ruling 
family safeguarded, they would have 
opportunities of service which have 
hitherto been denied to them, and which 
many of them are genuinely longing for 
and genuinely anxious to secure, and 
they would cease to be the targets of 
continuous bitter attacks and ill will.’' 

Referring to the settlement and pay¬ 
ing a tribute to the Rulers in general, 
Sardar Patel said: “I have no doubt 
that it is in the best interest*: of the 
Rulers, the people and the country at 
large. I am particularly grateful to the 
Rulers of the States, who showed a 
commendable appreciation of the realities 
of the situation, and a benevolent regard 














:yfor public good. To all of them, un- 
JdoLibtcdly, the decisions they have taken 
involved considerable sacrifice of powers 
; 4 nd fortune. They have accepted this 
^sacrifice cheerfully and voluntarily in the 
.^interests of their people and the country 
%t large. I am sure their people will 
■ react favourably to this generous response 
to public interests.... 

‘Throughout my discussions with the 
Rulers, 1 was careful to emphasize that 
the solution which we suggested for the 
difficult problems with which we and 
they were equally faced, was for them to 
accept or reject of their own free will. 
There was no compulsion save that of 
events and of the circumstances and 
peculiar problems of their States. I also 
told them that in offering this solution, 
we were actuated by nothing but the 
Friendliest disposition towards them, and 
had nothing but the ultimate good of the 
princes and their people at heart. I also 
maintain that their voluntary surrender 
af most of the powers that they wielded 
50 far, would increase and not reduce the 
prestige that they have enjoyed and 
would create, in the hearts of their 
people^ a place of lasting affection and 
regard which would redound to their 
glory. I am very glad that they all 
esponded to these sentiments, and would 
ask the people of these States to play 


their own part and to extend to each 
one of them unfailing cordiality and 
unstinted goodwill .... 

“By their act of abnegation, these 
Rulers have purcluLsed in perv)etuity their 
right to claim tlie^ devotion of their 
people. And, indeed, if the people of 
these States have any grievances in future 
they can only be against their own re¬ 
presentatives and leaders and not against 
the princes.’’ Referring to the part to 
be played by Government, Sardar Patel 
observed: “I am sure that very soon the 
Provincial Governments, which would be 
acting for the Dominion Government in 
discharging administrative functions in 
these States, will turn their thought and 
energies to ameliorating the condition of 
the people and to devising ways and 
means of associating representatives of 
States with the fashioning of administra¬ 
tive measures”. . . . He further added : 
“Let them all realize the stakes involved : 
some 56,(XK) sq. miles of territory with 
a population of about eight million, a 
gross revenue of about two crores and 
immense potentialities for the future. It 
is the indisputable right of the people in 
these territories to have modern amenities 
of government which should be the 
governing consideration in everything 
that we do for them. It will also be 
the duty of the people concerned to 
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help and co-operate wholeheartedly with States and two hundred and eightynine 

the respective provincial administrations Gujerat States decided to merge with 

in this process of unification and amelio- Bombay. Two South Indian States 

ration, that they may derive the full merged with Madras and three North 

benefit of this great achievement.” Indian States with East Punjab. 

Twentyfive States merged with Orissa* The total area, population and revenue 

and fifteen with the Central Provinces. added to the Provinces, as well as the 

In quick succession fourteen Deccan names of merging States, and a brief 

sketch of the more important ones are 
•luo c)l these ucie lalei with Biliai. givcn bcloW. 



Merging States : 

Area ^ 4 ^ 77 i miles 

Population ii? oi8 million 
Revenue Rs. 54*184 million 
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24,i?6o sq. miles 
4 254 million 
Rs. 10-519 „ 
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miles arc reserved, and the cultivated 
area is about 8S6,ooo acres. The prin¬ 
cipal exports arc rice, rape-seed, tora- 
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MADRAS STATES 



Till* picscTK Mild is Nawab Mir 
Pazli-c Ali Khan Bahadin . No aiinv is 
inaintaiiu’d f>\ the Stale. 
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THE NEW UNIONS 

"\\ L .shall }n)ir ,\tnr1 oii the a^rrat 't'oxfiirr of in(lrl?rN(Jrnfr u'ifh our 
rouutry infr^rafrd uud \cith the l*riu<'cs and proljlr iniitrd in their desire 
to work for the eonnnon ii^ood of their ^reat Motherland 


Revolutionary cliangcs have taken place 
on the map of India since the lapse of 
paramountcy. Some States have merged 
with the neigIil)Ouring Provinces; others 
have jiTined together to form new unions. 
With the bi|^i,pf independence in India, 
the desire fo^ffeedom grew stronger than 
ever among the j)eople of the States, 
where the process of democratization had 
been much slower than in the rest of the 
country. While the large States were 
able tcT repress popular movements for 


—SaRDAR K. M. IVWIKKAR 

some time, the smaller ones were un¬ 
able even to maintain law and order. 

The momentous developments whicli 
have been taking place in the States 
bringing them into line with the demo 
cratic structure of free India have follow 
cd one of the following three lines: 

(i) In the larger States the demand 
for responsible government grew rapidly 
and was accepted by most rulers. Cochin 
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cd the way and Travancorc, Mysore, 
Kashmir and other important States soon 
ollowcd in granting responsible govern¬ 
ment to the people. 

{2) In the vast majority of smaller 
States, public opinion favoured merger 
'vith the adjoining provinces having 
re'gard to their geographical situation, 
economic and cultural affinities. 


(3) (jroups of otlier States decided to 
pool their resources l)y forming new 
unions in which individual States lost 
their identity in larger and more self- 
contained units. 

Just as the Eastern States set the com- 
mencable example of merger with 
provinces, the Western Kathiawar States 
led the way in forming a union of small 
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Kathiawar was a jigsaw puzzle 
pt differing junsdietions There were 
thus salute* States, 107 scmi jurisclie 
tional States anel 329 non |uriselietional 
St lies, making a total of 449 units 1 he 
idininistration was eomplieited In the 
[let that in many instanees its junsdie 
ion was spread o\er wieleK separited 
ire IS The s ilute States of N iw in ig ir, 
londal and Junagarh, for mstinee, hid 
(.speetivelv 9. iS and 24 ‘epiiite isl inds 
)f territory Taken together, tlu'.e 
}49 units duuled the map of Kithiiw ir 
nto some 860 different areas 

Sinee the junsdietion ehangei' esen 
^ew miles, no one was responsihle for 
ommunieations, and theiefoie, thee 
vsere in a eleplorable eondition The 
xport and import duties and the oetroi 

• \ silliU Si IK. IS I In)]) jiiiimIk lion il Si lU uii)i 
siiltU ot (| 01 moil UKIls It hi i I Mil til lls 
H^hi m ilu (oiimi (Inmbii ol Ihmiis 


charges kvictl In the different units 
rendered intern il trade dirtieiill This 
encouraged extensne smuggling and 
bl lek mai keting 1 he aelininistration 
of justice and in iinle nance of law and 
onler were neccssiriK limdicipped 
The economic de\elopment of the region 
with Its gieat potentialities was Inmpei 
ed In Its politic il liagmentation 

rills confusion w IS hirmfiil lioth to 
the riileis and to the people The 
former Political Depaitincnt attempted 
to s)lve the |>robIcm in its own wa> 
Smilhr units were attached to lirgei 
ones, but this ittempt pioved unsiiis 
I letorv The process of imilgimalion 
( ime to in end with the kijise of pua 
mountc\ 

On )anuii> 2(n in i stitemcnt 

on the consolidation of the States, Sardar 
Patel said Since I look charge of the 
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tates Department, the unification of 
athidwar has been one of the major 
sks to which I have devoted myself, 
[n the altered circumstances, the Rulers 
the Kathiawar States have fully recog- 
'i|iised the difficulties in continuing the 

f iresent system, and I am glad to 
nnounce that it has now been possible 
-So work out a scheme, and get the agree- 
|!ncnt of the States to it, by which the 
' hole of the Kathiawar region will be 
tegrated into a new State of Kathiawar 
,s a single bloc of territory. There will 
no separate State or lhana boundary, 
d the whole area wll be served by one 
overnment. I have called you here to 
plain this, but in the first place, 1 
ust pay my tribute to the Rulers for 
eir patriotic co-operation which made 
IS task so easy of achievement.” 

S The new State of Kathiawar is known 
w the United States of Saurashtra. 
ihere is a Presidium of Rulers consist- 
iag of five members to be chosen from 
me rulers of the covenanting States. 
I^e Rulers of Nawanagar and Bhav- 
afegai, the two most important States 


in the region, are members of tl 
Presidium in their own right. Oi 
member is elected from amongst ther 
selves by the Rulers of the covenantir 
non-salute States. The other tw 
members arc elected by the members 
the Council of Rulers consisting of tl 
Rulers of the salute States other th; 
Nawanagar and Bhavnagar. 

The Council of Rulers elects oi 
member of the Presidium to be tl 
President or the Rajpramukh, ar 
another to be the Vice-President i 
Uparajpramukh of the Presidium. Tl 
first elections have already taken plac 
and the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, wl 
played a notable part in bringing the 
negotiations to a successful conclusio 
has been elected Rajpramukh, with tl 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar* as Upar^ 
pramukh. The term of office of tl 
Rajpramukh and the Uparajpramukh 
five years. 


* I he Mahaiaja ol Bhavnagai has lerently be 
appoinicd Gov ci nor of Madras. 




There will be a Council of Ministers 
0 assist and advise ttie Rajpramukh. 

Besides providing for the summoning 
>f a Constituent Assembly to draft a 
onstitution for the State of Saurashtra, 
he Covenant makes provision for the 
irivy purse of the princes. 

Sardar Patel announced : 

“ The Privy Purse of the Rulers has 
)een fixed^ and the amount shown 
[gainst each is contained in schedule I 
0 the Covenant. This Covenant applies 
mly to the Salute States and Non- 
Jalute States. There are, in addition, 

I number of talukas and thanas which 


are administered by the Government of 
India through its Regional Commit 
sioner in Kathiawar. I have prepared 
a separate Instrument for their sig 
natures which wc hope to complete by 
the end of January.” 

In March 1948, the States of 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand united 
to form what is now called Vindhyj 
Pradesh. The Maharaja of Rewa is the 
Rajpramukh, the Maharaja of Panna 
the Uparajpramukh. Vindhya Pradesh 
consists of the thirty-five States and 
Estates of Bundelkhand and Bagbd | 
khand forming a single administrat ve | 
and political unit. I 


I Throughout March, 1948, the States 
l^inistry was unusually active. The 
Ipastern Rajputana States signed the 
iCovcnant of Matsya Umon. This 
Ignited State of Matsya was inaugurated 
hy the Hon’ble Mr. Gadgil in the 
absence of the Deputy Prime Minister. 

it the four States of Alwar, Dholpur, 
JBharatpur, and Karauli have merged. 
!Thc Ruler of Dholpur is Rajpramukh, 
land the Ruler of Alwar Uparajpramukh. 
j|tn a message sent on the occasion of the 
anauguration of the Matsya Union at 
Sharatpur the Deputy Prime Minister 
•said : “I am gratified to learn that the 
tulcrs of Dholpur, Alwar, Bharatpur 
and Karauli have joined together to 
|Eorm a Union which can reasonably be 
Expected to form a viable unit, and have 
thus forged one more bond with their 
|)cople of affection and goodwill. I am 
jure their sense of public duty and spirit 
of sacrifice will be fully appreciated by 


their people. On behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, I should like to express 
our gratefulness to them for their 
assistance and co-operation in bringing 
about this beneficent achievement. 

“ To the people of the new State, I 
should like to say how much I should 
have liked to be with them at this hour 
when new responsibilities and new 
opportunities are opening up before 
them. They will now realise whal 
tasks of government lie before them and 
what heavy obligations devolve on them 

“ It is only a great sense of public 
duty, a willingness to place service 
before self and people above personalities 
indefatigable labour in the public cause 
and incorruptible character and pun 
honesty of purpose that can enabh 
them adequately to discharge thei 
allotted tasks. 
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‘‘Any failure in these essentials will 
expose them not only to public ridicule 
in their life-time but to the shame of 
history and the odium of coming 
generations. I hope and pray that the 
popular representatives will justify the 
confidence placed in them by the people 
and Rulers alike.” 


History recorded one more important 
event on Ram Naumi Day (iSth April, 
1948) when the Prime Minister of India 
inaugurated the Union of Rajasthan 
States at Udaipur. The Maharanas of 
Udaipur have been the traditional 
leaders of Rajasthan and the present 
Ruler of Udaipur rightly took the lead 
in the unification of Rajputana—a 
cluster of ancient Rajput States. The 


House of Mewar (Udaipur) is proud of 
its glorious past. It has always held 
high the banner of freedom, and His 
Highness the Maharana in his speech as 
Rajpramukh very appropriately observed 
that by taking the lead in the formation 
of the Rajasthan Union he had per¬ 
formed a yajna (sacrifice) as he had 
agreed to allow the most ancient political 
organism in India to merge in a United 
Rajasthan, a State which would preserve 
the culture and traditions of its in¬ 
habitants. The sacrifice of Mewar in 
building a United Rajasthan was in 
keeping with the glorious traditions of 
Maharana Pratap, the bravest son of 
Rajasthan, for whom no sacrifice was 
too great for the freedom of the mother¬ 
land. The Prime Minister swore in the 
Maharana of Udaipur as the first life 













77/r ]nni Sohrh of Xmranooar has a -word with Sardar Ihilrl 


iramukh of the Union and the 
:rs of Kotah, Bundi and Dungarpur 
^ice-Presidents. 

’wenty-four of the E^ast Punjab EEill 
cs, including Chamba and Suket, 


have formed a new centrally adminis¬ 
tered area to be called Elimachal Pradesh, 
The transfer of the territory of these 
States to the Dominion of India renders 
it possible for the Central Government 
to consolidate into a sizable administra¬ 
tive unit a large number of small hill 
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States which arc incapable of surviving 
as separate units. 

Tlie Government of India intend to 
appoint a Lieutenant'-Governor as soon 
as practicable, subject to the provisions 
of the Constitution of India, to adminis¬ 
ter this unit. For the time being a 
Chief Commissioner has been appointed. 
He has an Advisory Council consisting 
of three Rulers of the East Punjab States 
and a local legislature with such 
constitutions, powers and functions as 
the Government of India may from 


time to time specify. The Government 
of India will thus be able to take effective 
steps to ensure the development and 
advancement of Himachal Pradesh, and 
secure at the same time the association 
of the people of these areas with their 
Government. 

In the middle of April, another 
important Union covenant was signed. 
Gwalior, one of the four biggest Stales 
in India, and Indore, growing in indus¬ 
trial importance, joined with 20 smaller 
states to form the large and promising 
Union of Madhya Bharat. The Ruler 
of Gwalior is Rajpramukh and the Ruler 
of Indore senior Uprajpramukh for life. 
The capital of this Union will be at 
Gwalior in the winter, at Indore in the 
summer. The Rulers of Dhar and 
Kilchipur have been elected junior 
Uparajpramukhs to hold office for five 
years. The Madhya Bharat Union 
covers a large area. 

Soon afterwards seven East Punjab 
States united to form the Patiala and 
East Punjab States Union. Patiala, 
Kapurthala, Jind, Nabha, Malerkotla, 
Kalsia and Nalagarh signed the ("ove- 
nant of this Union, The Deputy Prime 
Minister inaugurated the Union and 
paid a glowing tribute to the Maharaja 
of Patiala and to the martial traditions 
of the Sikhs. The Maharaja of Patiala 
is Rajj)ramukh and the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala Uparajpramukh for life. 

In the first week of May, 1948, the 
Maharao of Cutch entered into an 
agreement with the Government of 
India transferring the administration of 
the State to the Indian Government. 
Like Himachal Pradesh, Cutch will be 




a centrally administered area. Its 
strategic position makes it necessary for 
the Central Government to take charge 
of its administration. 


These unions wnll strengthen the 
States economically, give them a modern 
administration and help to preserve 
their historical and cultural traditions. 








































India's Dr^)ut\ Prinir Minister driiinf^ in State ieith titc Jatn ScJtcb of Nau^anos^ar, Ralpiattnildi of SinnaY 
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THE PROVINCE OF HIMACHAL PRADESH—Contd. 
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